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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 



TRAINING COURSES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND WORKERS 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature is a department of the Uni- 
versity or Chicago through which it conducts non-residence courses of reading and 
study of all grades in the Bible, Religious Education, Church History, Homiletics, 
Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and all other subjects which come within the scope of a 
theological seminary or a religious training school. 

The efforts which are being made to meet the problem of the untrained Sunday-school 
teacher are many and of varying success. The Institute has hesitated to enter in any 
positive way afield in which others were able to command the support of great denomina- 
tions and organizations. In announcing the following schedule of courses the Institute 
has no intention of appearing as a rival of any denomination or organization but rather 
as in a position which enables it to use the faculty and equipment of a large university 
in carrying on a type of work appropriate to an educational institution. We bespeak for 
it hearty co-operation from all denominations. 



I. The Essential Elements of 
Teacher-Training 

It is a hopeful sign for the future of 
religious education that, more than ever 
before, urgent and intelligent attention 
is being given to the training of teachers. 
The Sunday school has reached such 
efficiency as entitles it to an intelligently 
constructed curriculum, suitable appa- 
ratus of instruction, and teachers who 
have knowledge of the subject and 
training for their work. 

What are the qualifications for such 
work ? We have no hesitation in reply- 
ing that the first requisite of a good 
teacher is Christian character. The 
work of the Sunday school and of 
religious education is directed to the 
production of character. And one of 
the essential forces that the teacher 
must bring to his class is character 
in himself. Like begets like in moral 



biology as surely as in physical and 
intellectual. 

In the second place, the teacher must 
have a genuine love for his pupils and for 
his work. Work done in the spirit of a 
hireling is poor work everywhere, and 
nowhere more so than in religious teach- 
ing. Even arithmetic is poorly taught 
by a teacher who has no interest in his 
pupils or his work. But in religious 
education that teacher is practically use- 
less who does not bring to his work a 
genuine interest in the highest welfare of 
his pupils and a deep desire to do them 
good. Such interest and desire not only 
give insight and tact, but directly tend to 
produce like qualities in the pupil and so 
to develop in him the character which it 
is the teacher's highest task to produce. 
If we would have really successful teach- 
ers, we must somewhere before, or in, or 
after the training, sift out the morally 
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incompetent and select for the work of 
religious teaching men and women who 
have purity, and strength of character, 
and a genuine love for those who are to 
be taught and for the work of teaching. 

In the third place, a successful teacher 
must have such a knowledge of the 
natural laws of the developing physical, 
mental, and spiritual life from infancy to 
maturity that he will be able to minister 
to the spiritual needs of pupils in the way 
most effective for those in his charge. 

To these qualities of first importance 
there will be added, likewise without 
hesitation, knowledge of the subject. 
Our schools of education and teacher- 
training colleges are no doubt learning 
and teaching many things that previous 
generations did not know about educa- 
tional processes, but they have not dis- 
covered and never will discover anything 
that will take the place for the teacher of 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
Professor Miinsterberg, discussing the 
effectiveness of the German schools as 
compared with those of other countries, 
ascribes it first of all to the fact that the 
teachers in the German Gymnasia are 
men who have a full scholarly knowledge 
of the subjects which they teach. They 
live, not from hand to mouth, but draw 
each day out of the full stores of their 
knowledge, nor can anything take the 
place of such knowledge in religious 
education. 

Since the Bible is likely to continue to 
be the chief textbook of the Sunday 
school, a comprehensive survey of its 
books with a view to the use of this litera- 
ture as a basis for religious teaching is at 
least the first step in acquiring knowledge 
which the Sunday-school teacher needs. 

Religion is a theme which is concerned 



with the history of the church and the 
methods of its expansion in the present 
as well as in the past. It may be 
desirable for teachers to study not only 
the Bible but church history, missions, 
and much else that might be useful as 
material for use in religious education. 
But the acquirement of this more exten- 
sive knowledge must be the work of 
many years, and the teacher who be- 
comes skilful through the use of the Bible 
can safely be trusted to take up other 
subjects of study when the actual local 
need for the teaching of them to a class 
develops. 

II. First-Hand Knowledge of 
the Bible 

A careful survey of training courses 
which have been published and are in 
use reveals the fact that through almost 
any of these courses the teacher may 
secure a great many facts of biblical 
history, some knowledge of the origin of 
the Bible, and in the better courses con- 
siderable pedagogical data. But al- 
though he is required to use the Bible as 
a textbook, the courses which are offered 
him usually require little or no first- 
hand knowledge of the book itself. In 
other words, facts and principles which 
he might easily deduce for himself from 
an actual study of the biblical books, he 
receives as statements to be learned from 
his textbooks. 

The modern multi-volume arrange- 
ments of the biblical books, admirable as 
they are, are out of reach of most of 
the people in the average school. The 
majority of teachers today and for years 
to come will be required to use the ordi- 
nary editions of the Bible. Such a 
knowledge of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments in the common versions as will 
give the ability easily to handle, to 
analyze, and to appreciate the facts and 
teachings of the Bible in this form is 
essential. Assistance may be gained 
from historical and expository reading 
but all of the biblical courses described in 
the following paragraphs require first- 
hand study of the Bible itself rather than 
of books discussing it. 

III. Grades of Work 

In the field of the Sunday school the 
necessity for using volunteer service has 
brought into the work of teaching a great 
variety of people. Few have college 
training, others are graduates of high 
schools, others have only a grammar- 
school training. Some specially gifted 
ones have through reading, personal 
study, and contact with educational 
environment brought themselves to a 
vantage ground of intelligence equal to 
and perhaps superior to those who had 
the greater educational opportunity. 
There is a vast difference also in the 
religious experience of these teachers, a 
difference due partly to maturity and 
partly to variations in character. To 
suit all of these conditions it is necessary 
to offer courses representing several 
grades of work, such as later paragraphs 
describe. 

IV. Glass or Individual Work 

There is a great advantage in class 
work, provided an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic leader can be secured. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
there are thousands of schools in which 
no such leader is. available, yet in which 

'Beginning with September, 1013, this course will appear in the Biblical World but will be re- 
printed in ten monthly parts for distribution to classes or individual students, October 1, 1913. 



earnest teachers would gladly study 
under intelligent leadership. It should be 
borne in mind, therefore, that the courses 
outlined in this circular are planned 
primarily for individual work. Class 
work may be produced in any case by 
bringing together at regular intervals 
groups of teachers who are doing the 
individual work. Such a group may 
have the encouragement of a class leader 
if one is available, but can gain much 
simply by meeting for discussion. The 
more those who are teaching develop 
the capacity for independent work and 
feel the task of preparation to be an 
individual responsibility, the sooner we 
shall have effective teaching in the Sun- 
day school. 

On the other hand, the church must 
prepare for teaching service the young 
men and women who have not yet 
entered upon the serious work of life. 
A selected group of those who definitely 
desire to teach, meeting uninterruptedly 
at the Sunday-school hour, should be 
formed in every church, and should be 
given the best teacher available. Not 
until the third year of work should any 
draft be made upon this class for sub- 
stitute teachers and then only for 
practical experiment of short periods as 
cadets. For such a class a three-year 
course should comprise: (1) a survey of 
the Old Testament; (2) a survey of the 
New Testament; and (3) practical 
pedagogy with practice and discussion. 

V. Courses of Study 

I. Outline Series* 

First year: The Origin and Religious 
Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 
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Second year: The Development of 
New Testament History and Literature. 1 

Third year: The Pupil and the 
Teacher. 

Each biblical course requires an enrol- 
ment fee of fifty cents plus four cents 
postage. The pedagogical course re- 
quires an enrolment fee of $i .00 plus 5 
cents postage. Textbooks are provided 
for this charge and no reference books are 
required. 

The pupil receives for his textbook a 
manual containing directions for daily or 
weekly study covering a period of nine 
months; question sheets are provided 
for those who desire them. Upon the 
return of these papers with questions 
answered, the certificates are awarded. 

For leaders of classes a special series of 
suggestions is furnished in addition to the 
textbook. 

2. Survey Series* 

First year: The Origin and Religious 
Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 

Second year: The Development of 
New Testament History and Literature. 

Third year: The Pupil and the 
Teacher. 

For each biblical course, a fee of 
$5.00 plus fifty cents postage, and for 
the pedagogical course $5 . 50, plus fifty 
cents postage is required. 

The pupil receives in addition to his 
textbook a special series of twenty in- 
struction sheets assigning definite tasks. 
These are sent at intervals during the 
year as rapidly as the student's work 
demands. Written reports upon tasks 



thus assigned are regularly returned to 
the Institute, where they are criticized 
by an instructor and returned with help- 
ful suggestions. Local problems of the 
prospective teacher may be stated and 
discussed. Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course a certificate is 
awarded. 

A class may be registered through the 
leader as an individual. Each member 
of the class will pay a fee of fifty cents 
plus four cents postage in the biblical 
course and one dollar plus 8 cents post- 
age in the pedagogical course, the leader 
having paid the regular fee for a survey 
course. Answers to questions may be 
sent in a joint paper as through the 
leader or an appointed member, rotating 
from week to week. 

3. Advanced Series 

(1) Survey Course in Religious Educa- 
tion. — An endeavor will be made to acquaint 
the student with the very significant field of 
religious education now receiving so much 
attention from all thoughtful workers in 
church and in general educational lines. In 
doing this an outline study of child develop- 
ment and the child's religious interests will 
be made. Such questions as the use of 
ethics and the application of general educa- 
tional methods in religious education will be 
discussed. Special attention will be given to 
the Sunday school, its equipment, adminis- 
tration, properly graded curriculum, and the 
training of its teachers. Instruction will be 
by means of textbooks, topics for special 
investigation and questions. The course is 
intended for pastors, Sunday-school super- 
intendents and lay workers, and will be 
adapted to the needs of the individual stu- 



1 Textbooks. — The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia 
Louise Chamberlin; The Development of New Testament History and Literature, by Ernest D. 
Burton and Fred Merrifield; The Pupil and the Teacher, by Weigle. 

2 The textbooks in the survey courses are the same as those in the elementary series. 
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dent. Anyone who has had high-school 
training can follow the course with profit, 
but additional work and "Elementary 
Psychology" as a prerequisite will be 
required of those who wish University credit 
for the course. Mj. Professor Soares and 
Dr. Evans. 

(2) An Introduction to the Old Testament. 
— This study emphasizes such points as will 
familiarize one with the outline features of 
this portion of the Bible. It describes: (1) 
The method of preserving ancient records, 
(2) the method of compiling and editing 
those documents; (3) the historical back- 
ground of the Old Testament books; (4) the 
literary character of each book; (5) its chief 
doctrinal teachings; (6) its place in the 
scheme of biblical revelation; and (7) the 
best literature with which to pursue and 
solve its problems. The work is planned on 
a practical basis, and aims to give students a 
reasonably complete idea of the new and real 
advances that have been made in the last 
few decades in the understanding of the Old 
Testament. Mj. Professor Price. 

(3) Introduction to the Books of the New 
Testament. — 

A. Life of the Apostle Paul and Introduc- 
tion to the Pauline Epistles. — The work in 
this course is done on the basis of a hand- 
book, containing an outline of the life of 
Paul, topics for special study, with refer- 
ences to literature, and a brief introduction 
to the epistles. The aim is to prepare the 
student for the interpretation of the letters 
of Paul and for an understanding of his per- 
sonality and theology. Mj. 

B. Introduction to the Gospels, Acts, and 
General Epistles. — Includes the study of the 
occasion and purpose of each book and its 
general content and structure. Mj. Pro- 
fessor Burton and Dr. Bailey. 

(4) General Course in Child-Study. — This 
course aims to familiarize students with the 
known facts and established principles 
regarding child life. It reviews the principal 
problems investigated, the accepted present- 



day methods of collecting, standardizing, 
and presenting data, and the most important 
results of recent and contemporaneous work 
in their various bearings. Mj. Dr. Mac- 
Millan. 

(5) Educational Psychology. — A study of 
the fundamental psychological processes, 
with especial emphasis upon those which 
have direct relation to educational problems. 
The application of mental laws both to 
general educational procedure and to the 
conduct of the special disciplines is made 
throughout. For example, the general 
problem of interest, and the particular school 
subjects, reading, writing, and number are 
treated from the psychological point of view. 
Attention is given also to the mental devel- 
opment of the child. Mj. Dr. Freeman 
and Dr. Ashley. 

(6) Elementary Psychology. — This course 
takes up the general study of mental pro- 
cesses. It aims to train the student to 
observe the processes of his own experience 
and those of others, and to appreciate 
critically whatever he may read along 
psychological lines. It is introductory to all 
work in philosophy and pedagogy, and is an 
important part of equipment for historical 
and literary interpretation. Mj. Assistant 
Professor Carr. 

(7) Psychology of Religion. — The follow- 
ing topics are considered: (1) history of the 
psychology of religion; (2) the psychological 
point of view; (3) primitive religion; (4) 
custom and taboo; (5) magic; (6) spirits; 
(7) sacrifice; (8) prayer; (9) mythology; 
(10) development of religion; (n) religion in 
childhood; (12) adolescence; (13) normal 
growth; (14) conversion; (15) religion as 
involving the entire psychical life; (16) 
ideation; (17) feeling; (18) genius and 
inspiration; (19) non-religious persons; (20) 
sects; (21) the religious consciousness in 
democracy and science. Prerequisite: 
Elementary Psychology. Mj. Assistant 
Professor Ames. 

(8) Rural Life. — The dim of this course is 
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to study rural social life in America, with 
its problem of isolation, and organized ef- 
forts for improvement. The course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of Young Men's 
and Young Women's Christian Association 
secretaries, country ministers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and others who are dealing 
with the problems of rural communities. 
The country will be studied in its physical, 
economic, and psychological aspects with a 
view to a thorough understanding of rural 
life, a discovery of needs and existing efforts 
to meet these, and suggestions for further 
improvement. Mj. Assistant Professor 
MacLean. 

These courses may also be chosen by 
students who wish to work for a Bache- 
lor's (A.B. or Ph.B.) degree in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Students who have not 
matriculated are required to pay a ma- 
triculation fee of $5 . oo. (This fee is paid 
but once.) 1 The tuition fee is $16 . oo for 
a major course and $8.oo for a minor 
course. The instruction, although by 
correspondence, is individual and per- 
sonal and maintains the same high stand- 
ard of excellence on the part of teachers 
and pupils as in the University class- 
room. Many other courses are available 
though not listed here. 

VI. Brief Reading Courses and 
Traveling Libraries 

i. Child-Study and Teaching Meth- 
ods. 

2. Organization, Grading, and Equip- 
ment of the Sunday School. 

3. Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. 

4. Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. 

Each of these courses represents three 



or four of the best and most recent books 
on the subject. The books chosen are 
non-technical in character and cal- 
culated to inspire as well as to instruct. 

A membership fee of fifty cents gives 
the privilege of one of these courses. 
The reader is supplied with a list of the 
books and a series of questions upon each 
book. The answering of these questions 
will entitle the reader to a certificate. 

Traveling libraries containing all of 
the books on the four courses will be 
sent, express paid, to any school on the 
payment of a fee of $3 . 50. The library 
may be retained four months, thus pro- 
viding to any enrolled member of the 
Institute an opportunity to read the 
particular books of the course for which 
he has enrolled. At the same time other 
members of the school will have the 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
a considerable number of modern books 
useful to Sunday-school teachers. Re- 
quests for libraries, as their number is 
limited, must be filled in the order of 
application. The books of any one 
course will be sent to individual teach- 
ers or a school for a loan fee of $1.00. 
All books are sent express paid. At 
the end of the loan period they may 
be purchased or returned at the expense 
of the user. 

The above courses have been prepared 
with the co-operation of the following 
departments in the University of 
Chicago: Religious Education, New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
Sociology, Psychology, The College of 
Education, and become effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1913. 



1 A major course corresponds to four hours a week for one quarter ; a minor course to two hours 
a week for one quarter, of resident work at the University. 



